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"In Fame as well as Love my motto is 'All or Nothing/ because
I prefer happy obscurity to mediocre reputation."

Could any woman resist such protestations? It depends
greatly on the manner in which they are made. Mary Anne's
love-letters from Disraeli stand out among his writings on
account of their simplicity and sincerity. For once in his
life he had avoided words for the sake of words, always his
weakness. His letters to her have the unaffected charm of
those which he wrote to Sarah and are even more simple and
natural. It may well have been that Mary Anne's simplicity
of heart controlled his style of writing, for she was the last
person likely to admire fine writing, as her own letters prove.
The substance rather than the form of a letter would be likely
to appeal to her, for she was a good housekeeper, appreciating
neatness, order, and method; that Disraeli felt lonely on account
of her, wished to send her flowers, and wanted to write a
dramatic tragedy in honour of her, equal to one of Shakespeare's,
were things she could understand.

Soon, however, she found him writing to her about something
other than love, no less than a private quarrel concerned with
the Maidstone which he had declared meant nothing to him,
except as a place where she and he had been happy together.
A petition had been launched against the Conservative who took
Wyndham Lewis' place, and the petitioners' counsel seemed to
imply that Disraeli had offered the electors bribes and not
paid them. The proceedings fell through because Wyndham
Lewis' successor resigned, so that the situation regarding
Disraeli could not be cleared up. Mary Anne, who in her
time influenced the spending of forty thousand pounds in
Maidstone for political purposes, must have viewed the matter
with interest.

Disraeli took his favourite course of writing to the papers.
He declared that the statement of Charles Austin, counsel for
the petitioners, was utterly false. He continued:

"The whole expenses of the contest in question were defrayed
by my lamented colleague and I discharged to him my moiety
of these expenses/1 Hoping to goad Austin into a duel he went
on to write about uthe blustering artifice of a rhetorical hireling
availing himself of the vile license of a loose-toagued lawyer."
-, To Majry Anne, than whom none could have been more
aware to what extent Disraeli contributed to the expenses at
Maidstone, this conduct on his part must have seemed chivalrous
and lion-hearted, Unfortunately, Mr. Austin, instead of oiling